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body to the acquired items in the love life of adolescents or adults. In the
same way training in social contact leads to continued desire for com-
panionship, or for prestige and power, or for new adventure, or for se-
curity, or for any number of other things about which it may be said, in
the jargon of the street, that "the more we get, the more we want." It is,
in fact, just this sort of repetition of activity which is termed in psychology
perseveration. In general, these adient drives include the whole range of
adaptation by approach to, or appropriation of, the stimuli.
But, as noted above, in other cycles from drive to goal the organism,
from the outset, is concerned with escape or withdrawal from the unpleas-
ant or distressing stimulus which sets up the need or drive in the first
instance. These latter may be called avoidant drives. With reference to
physiological tensions nearly all the basic drives are thus avoidant. Certainly
hunger, thirst, elimination of the bowels or bladder, and the primary sexual
impulses could be considered avoidant in the sense that tensions in the
organs and glands lead to efforts to find a release or an escape from the
distressing states of tissue pressure involved. From this standpoint only
such stimulation as mild tickling or touch or stroking the skin would be
adient at the physiological level. All the internally initiated drives and
those arising from painful stimuli outside would be avoidant at their in-
ception. But with learning many of the avoidant and unpleasant physiologi-
cal drives become adient It is only because man is socially and culturally
influenced by his fellows that the Roman poet Martial could'safely say,
"Man is the only animal that drinks without being thirsty and makes love
at all seasons." A difficulty may arise, of course, as to when to designate
an activity as adient or avoidant. Certainly, once learning sets in, it seems
more in keeping with the facts to classify those drives which lead normally
to further effort to secure an enhancement of the stimuli in terms of amount
or intensity as adient, even though the drive itself depends upon dis-
equilibria induced from unpleasant effects within or without the organism.
For instance, drives for the elimination of bodily waste from the bowels
or the bladder may be called avoidant in the sense that throughout the aim
of the organism is to get-rid of a disturbing stimulus. So, too, noxious sub-
stances and tissue-injuring stimuli, such as sharp objects and excessive heat
or cold, set up withdrawal reactions. Moreover, through training many
other avoidant patterns arise. Thus we may learn to avoid speaking to a
particular individual, or to retreat from social contacts which injure our
self-esteem, or to turn in anger against persons of another race, class, reli-
gion, or nationality. That is to say, from our experience in society we acquire
a large number of both adient and avoidant drives.
Yet the matter is not so simple as all this. Even the most attractive
stimulus loses its appeal with persistent presentation and absorption. There
is an original organic and later an acquired limit to how much one can